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Make your Convention a Holiday 


TAKE A QUICK TRIP ABROAD 


BY CLIPPER 


Add to your convention plans a trip 


abroad by Pan Am. The fabled paradises of the 
Caribbean and Central America are near enough 
that you can include a leisurely visit to them in 
your Miami convention plans. Here are three 
Pan Am Clipper tours planned especially for 


the PRS meeting in Miami: 


HAVANA~—3 days, 2 nights for only $80. Includes 
round-trip, first-class flight from Miami, four sight- 
seeing tours, hotel, and transfer between airport 


and hotel. 
NASSAU —3 days, 2 nights only $74, 


round-trip, first-class Clipper flight, four sightseeing 


tours, hotel, and transfers. 


CARIBBEAN — 10 days, 9 nights, only $29345, 
This “island-hopping” circle-tour includes 
visits to Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, round-trip 
tourist-class flights, hotel accommodations, 


sightseeing, and transfers. 


You can also take a Clipper 


trip through the Caribbean es 
en route to or from the —_7 


Miami meeting. If you're leav- 
ing from the West Coast, fly Pan Am 


to the Caribbean via Guatemala and Mexico, 
and then on to Miami. For you Midwestern 


conventioners, Pan Am flights leave 


New Orleans for Mexico, then continue to 


the Caribbean and Miami. 


No matter how you choose to go, you fly superb 
radar-equipped “Super-6” or DC-7B Clippers. 


And, you fly the airline with over 31 
experience in the Caribbean. 


Plan to take a pre- or post-convention 


Clipper trip abroad. Send now for 


further information. «trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD’S 


MOST EXPERIENCED 


AIRLINE 


including 


Houston or 


years of 
CLIP COUPON NOW - 


Pan American World Airways 
Dept. 110, Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me information on: 
1. Round-trip tours from Miami to 

Havana Nassau Caribbean 
2. 0 Vacation routing to or from Miami 


Name 


Address 
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Woman who 
“never 
the railroads 


The car she drives... 

The food she buys... 

Her family’s clothes ... 
The new house she loves ... 


They’ve all come her way on 
the railroads — either as raw 
materials, as component parts, 
or as finished products. 


Woman who “‘never uses” 
the railroads? There’s never a 
day when she doesn’t! 


Railroads carry more of the things 
you use than any other form of 
transportation. And they save you 
money, too, because railroads are 
a low-cost way of shipping freight. 

That’s why financially sound, 
progressive and strong railroads 
are important to you. They are 
essential both to an expanding 
economy and to the national 
defense. It’s in your interest that 
railroads be given the equality 
of treatment and opportunity on 
which their health depends—now 
and in the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Of course Im sure. 
IT read it 
in Newsweek 
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Editorial 


‘““MR. SECRETARY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS’’ 


@ “What we need is some central, coordinating 
agency for improving our public relations abroad. It 
is time we put our experts to work in some depart- 
ment of government headed by an officer at cabinet 
level so we can develop and operate a cohesive pro- 
gram.” 

Karl E. Mundt, United States Senator from South 
Dakota, wrote these words in the lead article in the 
current issue of the JOURNAL. 

It seems to us that Senator Mundt’s statement 
quoted above, plus other comments in his article, 
have tremendous significance. They spell a height- 
ened recognition and appreciation of the public rela- 
tions function on national and international levels. 

Because some readers may not know fully the high- 
lights of the career of this powerful protagonist of 
public relations, we mention a few: He received his 
Master of Arts degree at Columbia University. After 
working as a teacher he became a superintendent of 
schools. In 1938 he was elected to the U. S. House of 
Representatives continuing for 10 years, and then as 
U. S. Senator since 1948. * 

While serving as Acting Chairman of the House 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities, 
the famous “Pumpkin letters,” involving Alger Hiss, 
came to light. 

Later he chairmaned the Army-McCarthy hearings 
in the Senate. Today he is a member of several Sen- 
ate committees—Appropriations, Government Oper- 
ations, Investigating, and Agriculture & Forestry. 

We hope that everyone who receives a copy of this 
issue of the JoURNAL will read the complete article. 
To encourage such readership, if any urging is needed, 
we select a few key points which the Senator makes: 

The shocking treatment received by Vice President 
Nixon and Mrs. Nixon in South America awakened 
many people in the United States, inside and outside 
of our government, to the great need for preventing 
such hostility. The right kind of program could still 
repair and build up our prestige in many countries 
where we have lost friends or need to win them. 

The Senator goes in swinging at the Communists 
and their methods—and the dangers to our friends 
and ourselves. 

He makes favorable comments about the Voice of 
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America and other news media. The Soviet govern- 
ment spends a great deal of money to jam our broad- 
casts and to cast discredit on our publications. This 
indicates clearly that the Communists fear and hate 
our informational programs. 

But we lack coordination in these efforts. Fifteen 
different U. S. Government agencies take active part 
in our programs of international public relations. 
This creates a certain amount of confusion. Often one 
agency doesn’t know what the others are doing or 
planning to do. Such conditions make it harder to get 
approval of Congress for really needed projects. 

A new Department of International Public Rela- 
tions could administer and further our whole complex 
of activities designed to build human understanding 
everywhere, so necessary for peace. The article con- 
tinues with this passage: 

“Such a department could handle all our informa- 
tion media—such as motion pictures, the Voice of 
America (soon to be supplemented, I hope, with the 
Vision of America by utilizing television), our over- 
seas libraries, foreign news services, low cost book 
programs, international exhibits and the like.” 

The article proceeds to state that we have 1,500,000 
United States citizens located outside our national 
borders (not including countless tourists). Most of 
them do not know the language or sensitivities of the 
country in which they are stationed. They have had 
insufficient training in how they could and should 
improve our public relations abroad. 

This editorial merely touches the tree tops of the 
Senator’s material. So we believe you will enjoy the 
full text. And then we hope you will continue to read 
on. We include two widely varied case studies— 
something most readers have asked to have included 
in issues of the JOURNAL. 

We present examples showing how public good 
will is won or lost on the firing line—where the sales 
person encounters the customer; how well-trained 
librarians can provide vital help in public relations 
work. There are several other items which we believe 
will interest and benefit many readers. 

Public relations encompasses a vast variety of in- 
terests. With this issue and others already planned we 
will try to cover a large segment of the waterfront. @ 

—VERNE BURNETT 
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Advertisement 


Sou Gee MOE 
when youte welcome 


There is good evidence that readers wel- vertising in magazines tells them what they 
come advertising in magazines. They like need to know. You get more active RESPONSE 
the information that advertising in maga- from customers when you are welcome.. 
zines gives them about products and serv- when they read your message in their own 
ices. They like the attractive way that ad- good time, and in their own good mood. 


' This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 
that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 
8. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. RESPONSE 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

FOR THE U.S. 


By Karl E. Mundt 


United States Senator from South Dakota 


@ The stoning of Vice President 
Nixon during his South American 
tour was the most shocking act of dis- 
courtesy ever demonstrated to an offi- 
cial of the United States in our his- 
tory. When mobs spat on Pat Nixon, 
the Vice President’s attractive wife, 
they violated the traditional Latin 
American concept of courtesy to 
women, and by so doing they virtually 
spat on every woman in our country. 

Yet, these incidents may have 
value, if they awaken us to a pressing 
need in our government for methods 
to prevent such open hostility. I be- 
iieve that the incidents most surely 
could have been prevented—that they 
need never have occurred. It is now 
late, but proper action can help re- 
pair the damage to United States’ 
prestige in many areas of the world 
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where we have lost friends and have 
ceased to influence people. 


Feeding grounds of distrust 


It is not enough to blame local 
Communists in Bolivia and other 
South American countries for the 
sorry spectacle of mob _ violence 
against a visiting statesman. The Com- 
munists cannot create all the bitter- 
ness that exists, but they can sound it 
out and exploit it, fully. And that is 
what they did. Our job is to destroy 
these international feeding grounds of 
distrust. 

This is clearly a job for public re- 
lations experts. I have felt that our 
government needs to have a Depart- 
ment of International Public Rela- 
tions which is given the authority and 
the scope of operations to ease inter- 


national tensions through proper uti- 
lization of public relations techniques 
and practices. 

Our country long avoided using 
any such program, or setting up any 
agency or commission which has any 
connotation of “public relations.” 
This was done, largely, because there 
exists a feeling that to attach the term 
“public relations” to anything we do 
overseas is to tag it as propaganda. 
Where that attitude does not exist, 
those who disclaim use of the term 
“public relations” say that such usage 
would give the Communists some- 
thing to use further in lying about the 
United States. 

These attitudes are too squeamish 
to be practical. We can never hope to 
do anything that the Communists 
won't lie about, and, as for public 
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relations being propaganda, we have 
only to go ahead with a good program 
to soon erase any such misconcep- 
tions in the minds of foreign nation- 
als. In the end, the Communist lies 
will be turned against themselves as 
we demonstrate that just telling the 
truth is good enough for us. 

It is important to note that the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation said in a report recently 
released, “Another limitation is that 
there is some lack of acceptance both 
in Washington and abroad of the im- 
portance of the public relations as- 
pects of foreign policy. Often advice 
in this area is not even sought by the 
relevant departments or agencies. This 
leads to inconsistencies in presenta- 
tion and explanation which, in turn, 
creates confusion in the minds of our 
foreign audience.” 


Voice of America 
has been effective 


We have been effectively telling the 
truth to the world for years with our 
Voice of America program and other 
news media. That has been demon- 
strated by the fact that the Soviet 
government spends heavily to jam our 
broadcasts and to discredit our maga- 
zines and booklets. 

In fact, we have a number of pro- 
grams in our government that do 
effective jobs in creating good will 
around the world in behalf of the 
United States. We have a number of 
programs—but they are not all inter- 
related and few, if any, are coordinat- 
ed so that one agency knows what 
another is doing in a similar program. 
Instead of coordination we are more 
likely to find duplication. 

Our former minister to Rumania, 
Robert H. Thayer, who recently head- 
ed the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search in the Department of State, has 
been appointed as Special Assistant 
for the Coordination of International 
Education and Cultural Relations in 
the hope that he can bring some order 
out of the tangled web of multifarious 
international education activities. In 
his early report on this project, Mr. 
Thayer pointed out that he found it 
necessary to call together representa- 
tives of fifteen different Government 
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BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—A hit of the U. S. Exhibit during the World Fair 
was a voting machine. Visitors had a chance to cast their own “vote” after 
hostess explained how the machine operated. 


agencies to bring into focus the vari- 
ous facets of our programs of inter- 
national human relations. 

The reason I worry about the lack 
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of coordination is that such confusion 
tends to discredit the effectiveness of 
such programs. It makes it more diffi- 

Continued on page 8 


SEVILLE, SPAIN—This Andalusian donkey proved to be a useful partner in 
the business world. Here, tourists are attracted to the “mobile” souvenir shop. 
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the world in some 40 different languages. 


cult to get Congressional approval for 
needed projects. These programs offer 
us our best opportunities to win 
friends around the world, but in the 
field of exchanges of persons and 
other cultural relations programs, 
which do the over-all job of creating 
abroad the proper image of America, 
we find ourselves in a veritable jungle 
of repetition and confusion. 

It often appears that the shortage of 
coordination is even more serious 
than the shortage of cash with which 
to operate a king-sized program. 


Exciting challenge 


There is an exciting challenge in 
the creation of a Department of Inter- 
national Public Relations. Such an 
agency could administer and advance 
our entire fabric of activities in build- 
ing the human understandings so es- 
sential to a lasting peace. 

Such a department could handle all 
our information media—such as mo- 
tion pictures, the Voice of America 
(soon to be supplemented, I hope, 
with the Vision of America by utiliz- 
ing television), our overseas libraries, 
foreign news services, low cost book 
programs, international exhibits and 
the like. 

The see-for-yourself programs 
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which include the Exchange of Per- 
sons, trade fairs, cultural exchanges 
which include the performing arts and 
artists, poets, philosophers, techni- 
cians, health officers, specialists in 
agriculture, labor and commerce, and 
other related activities, should be 
handled on a public relations basis. 

Again, critics of such a program 
will say, “But a consulting engineer 
doesn’t want to be part of a propa- 
ganda program.” 


The American abroad 


The answer to that is simply this: 
like it or not, designated or not, any 
American going abroad under gov- 
ernment sponsorship is considered to 
be a representative of our government 
and he has propaganda value, either 
good or bad. 

Studies have shown that we have 
neglected this phase of our “getting 
along with people” programs. We 
have sent billions of dollars abroad, 
and end up finding that the foreign 
nationals still don’t like us. The rea- 
son? Perhaps some clique of Ameri- 
cans stationed abroad have formed a 
country club set where cocktail par- 
ties abound. In another, no effort is 
made to mingle with the native popu- 
lation, and, generally the attitude of 


VOICE OF AMERICA has been broadcasting around the clock for 15 years all over 


those few Americans is one of superi- 
ority and pained acceptance that the 
non-Americans are a necessary evil. 

Such things do happen. It is diffi- 
cult to discover and correct them. It 
would be better to prevent them from 
happening in the first place. Only co- 
ordinated handling of these problems 
at high government level can do the 
job. Language training and orienta- 
tion are as important in maintaining 
a high level of national prestige 
abroad as are the dollar loans or the 
donation of surplus foods. Yet, these 
matters are left more to chance than 
to careful planning. 


Improving our position 


How, then, can a department de- 
voted to improving our international 
public relations work to improve our 
position in the family of nations? 

It can begin, as most public rela- 
tions projects begin, by making a 
careful survey of the “publics” that 
are to be reached. It can catalogue the 
problems, the places to be reached, 
the methods for meeting challenges. 
In short, it can help develop an em- 
pathy for the peoples and cultures of 
other nations. By understanding these, 
we can better know how we can oper- 

Continued on page 10 
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MORE FLAVOR 
FOR WIDE-AWAKE ADVERTISERS 


| Advertising brings more zestful results when it gives 
| the corporation total value: public relations and sales. 
In The Wall Street Journal your message reaches exec- 
utives who help shape policies and who also specify or 
influence buying. And in this publication—the one key 
‘ executives say is “the most useful one’”—corporate com- 
munications carry a special appeal. 


You buy performance with both sides 
of your advertising dollar when you 
invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED AT: 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON, D.C. CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
44 Broad St. 1015 - 14th St., N. W. 711 W. Monroe St. 911 Young St. 1540 Market Street 
HAnover 2-3115 ~- STerling 3-0164 STate 2-9400 Riverside 7-1587 UNderhill 3-3250 
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"... it is just as important for us to know that modern Holland doesn't 
resemble the world of Hans Brinker as it is for the people of Holland 


to know that our midwesterners don't wear feathers in their hair .. . 


ate to develop lasting alliances and 
permanent friendships. 

We have a continuing problem of 
finding more avenues of communica- 
tions with other peoples. An uneasi- 
ness exists in the minds of many who 
are interested in our overseas pro- 
grams that this problem has not re- 
ceived the full attention that it should. 
Certainly, there are enough specific 
incidents which indicate a general 
failure in some parts of the world in 
getting our message to the people. 


Better orientation 


If we do nothing more than to de- 


velop better orientation and training - 


@ E. Munopt, United States 
Senator from South Dakota(Rep.), 
was born in Humboldt, South Da- 
kota. He received his early educa- 
tion in that state and in 1923 was 
graduated with an A.B. Degree 
from Carleton College in Minne- 
sota. He received his M.A. Degree 
from Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1927. 

After a business career as a 
teacher and a superintendent of 
schools, he resigned and was elected 
to Congress in 1938. He served in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
for ten years and was elected to 
the U.S. Senate in 1948. 

During the time he served as 
Acting Chairman of the House 
Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, the much- 
publicized, so-called “Pumpkin Pa- 
pers” were discovered, leading to 
the disclosure and conviction of 
Alger Hiss. 

He also served as Chairman of 
the widely televised Army-Mc- 
Carthy Hearings. 

Currently Senator Mundt is a 
member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee; the Committee 
on Government Operations; the 
Senate Investigating Commitiee; 
and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, @ 
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programs for Americans going over- 
seas, the entire project will be worth 
while. Over one and a half million 
citizens of the United States are scat- 
tered over the face of the globe, out- 
side the continental limits of our 
country. Every day these Americans 
will be rubbing shoulders with na- 
tionals of other countries. With spirits 
filled with good will and pockets filled 
with money, they will make efforts to 
change the military establishments, 
the economic picture or the social be- 
havior of these foreign nationals. Not 
always will Americans with a back- 
ground developed in a competitive 
capitalistic system handle problems of 
old societies smoothly. How to avoid 
mutual misunderstandings is a real 
business with us—at least, it should 
be. 


Language barriers 


Language training has been so 
neglected, even among the diplomatic 
set, that primary communication be- 
tween our citizens abroad and the 
native population of the country they 
visit often breaks down. Among our 
State Department Foreign Service 
Officers, only a small percentage can 
handle the language requirements of 
their posts. Among the military, the 
technical service personnel and others, 
the percentage must be dismally low. 

All information about people of 
other countries should be made more 
readily available to citizens of our 
own countries. Just as we want to get 
more information about America into 
the hands of foreign nationals, it is 
just as important for us to know that 
modern Holland doesn’t resemble the 
world of Hans Brinker as it is for the 
people of Holland to know that our 
midwesterners don’t wear feathers in 
their hair. It would not be out of line 
for a department of international pub- 
lic relations to work through our 
schools, our domestic radio and tele- 
vision industry, the movies, and news- 


” 


papers and magazines to give Ameri- 
cans at home understanding of our 
neighbors across the seas. Since we 
hope to expand and accelerate the ex- 
change of persons programs, it is es- 
sential that we increase the basic 
knowledge about other peoples so our 
exchangees will not be poorly prepared 
to handle their assignments. Studies 
made among students going abroad 
indicate a pressing need for more in- 
formation about foreign cultures and 
languages among our high-school and 
college people. 


Creating understanding 


There are numberless ways in 
which we can do additional work in 
the area of creating mutual under- 
standing, and in which we can use 
our techniques of public relations to 
strengthen our world position. 

Such a department would be able 
to give us more flexible programs. We 
need to be able to change the types 
of programs to meet current needs. 
We need to be able to shift the empha- 
sis, geographically, in our programs. 
Should the need arise to have short- 
term exchanges of labor or agricul- 
ture people in some specified area, 
we should be able to do it in a short 
time. If we need sociological research 
people to work for two to four years 
in a country struggling to rehabilitate 
itself, we should be able to carry on 
that type of program. But what we 
need is some central, coordinating 
agency of government which views 
these problems from the angle of im- 
proving our public relations abroad. 
In all our programs—military, eco- 
nomic, sociological—that has always 
been our aim. It is time we clearly 
defined it and put our experts to work 
on the job in some department of 
government headed by an officer at 
cabinet level so we can develop and 
operate a cohesive program of wag- 
ing the cold war in such a manner 
that we can be certain to win it. @ 
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A ONE-IN-A-MILLION TEST MARKET... 
one newspaper... 


You can now cover one of the nation’s top 
three test markets (and the Number One test 
market in New England!) thoroughly and more 
economically than ever with The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. New Journal-Bulletin package 
plans—explained at right—make it easy. 

And you'll like what The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin delivers. This one medium is the strong- 
est selling force throughout New England’s sec- 
ond largest market . . . a million-plus interstate 
population center where buying power is BIG... 
bigger than ever, as Sales Management shows. 

In ABC Providence alone, The Journal-Bul- 
letin gives you 100%-plus coverage of over 500,- 
000. In the CITY-STATE area, you get more 
than 80% coverage. 

Isolated from other major markets . . . repre- 
sentative and well-balanced between urban and 
suburban . . . cosmopolitan in composition . . . the 
bustling Providence market offers you the ideal 

: testing grounds for new products, new packaging, 
or sales promotion ideas. 


| and a million and more prospects! 
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New Journal-Bulletin Package Plans 


Low Cost Gravure Opportunity—Your gravure advertising in 
This Week Magazine or localiy-edited Rhode islander may be 
adapted for Journal-Bulletin combination, biack and white, at 
$.44 a line, using same copy. (Min. b&w size to be at least 
equal to the gravure, and combination to be completed in same 
calendar week.) We make plates, no charge. Ask about it. 


Job-tailored Combinations—You have a choice of combinations 
to fit your campaign program and budget: 


Combination:* Circulation Line Rate 
Morning and evening 204,022 62 
Sunday 185,473 60 
Sunday and Morning 243,234 70 
Sunday and Evening 331,734 
Sunday, Morning, Evening ............+ 389,495 $1.04 


(ABC circulation, March 31, 1958) 


*Daily copy may run morning and evening or evening and morn- 
ing. Sunday and daily combinations may start preceding Sat- 
urday A.M., to be completed with Tuesday P.M. editions. Holi- 
day Journal not sold in combination. 


Write for full market data or Package Plan information 
to Frank S. Rook, Manager, General Advertising, The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 
Or your nearest Ward-Griffith office. 


| PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Represented Nationally by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc., New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Miami, Charlotte, Portland, Ore. 
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A case history: 


SOUTHLAND CENTER— 
SHERATON-DALLAS DEDICATION 


By Paul Cain 


@ One of the Southwest’s most mas- 
sive public relations events was con- 
ducted in April, when the $35,000,- 
000 Southland Center was dedicated 
in Dallas. 

Occupying a city block, Southland 
Center includes the 42-floor South- 


land Life Tower, the tallest office- 


building West of the Mississippi River, 
home office of the owners, Southland 
Life Insurance Company. Its sister 
tower, 29 floors tall, built on the same 
foundation, and connected by a land- 
scaped plaza and a concourse joining 
the second and third floors of both 
towers, is the Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, 
newest in Sheraton’s 52-hotel chain. 


Foundation also exists for a third of- 
fice tower to be erected in the next 
few years. 


Presented many problems 


The opening and dedication of a 
complex such as this presents prob- 
lems beyond the average special event. 
While the two organizations, South- 
land Life Insurance Company and the 
Sheraton Corporation, had many in- 
terests in common with respect to the 
dedication celebration, each also had 
interests which did not apply to the 
other. This required long-range plan- 
ning, careful policy decisions, con- 
stant coordination and meticulous 
execution. Planning for the 4-day 


MEMBERS OF THE PRESS were welcomed by Van Lander (seated at desk) 
and Marion Lindell of The Cain Organization staff. Standing (right) Marie 
Stevenson of “The Fort Worth Star Telegram.” 


event was started more than 15 
months in advance. Both companies 
set up internal committees for the 
dedication plans and operation of the 
program. 

The Cain Organization of Dallas 
was selected by both corporations to 
handle public relations and coordinate 
all plans. Planning meetings com- 
menced on January, 1958, and were 
the basis for a continuous evolution. 


Construction delayed dedication 


The only major complication grew 
out of a construction delay which 
forced changing the dedication from 
the original scheduled date of March 
to the April date. This necessitated 
the throwing out or revising of a great 
many already completed plans and 
materials. 

Staff allocation of duties within the 
public relations firm presented an in- 
teresting problem in administration. 
The need for close coordination of all 
plans by both groups made it clearly 
desirable that the same agency repre- 
sent both companies. The head of the 
firm undertook the primary responsi- 
bility of coordinator and named vice 
presidents as account executives for 
each corporation. Another vice presi- 
dent was named as internal coordi- 
nator. Separate editorial department 
members were also assigned to the 
preparation of the vast amount of re- 
search and editorial production which 
went into the project. 


Southland Center theme 


The theme of Southland Center’s 
approach to the dedication consisted 
of a statement of policy evolved for 
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OPERATIONAL HEADQUARTERS for Southland Center — Sheraton-Dallas opening: 1. Public relations control 
desk; 2. Secretary; 3. Signout blackboard for staff, couriers; 4. Mimeograph; 5. Work tables: 6. Copying machines; 
7. Couriers’ chairs; 8. Photo files; 9. Photo dispatcher; 10. Editorial dispatcher; 11. Public relations staff writers; 
12. Photo displays, daily and background stories; 13. Telephones; 14. Typewriters; 15. Receptionist; 16. Western 


Union transmitters; 17. Teletype. 


guidance in the program. Basically, it 
read: (1) Southland Life Insurance 
Company, being in the insurance 
business, wishes to add insurance in 
force and increase premium income; 
(2) The company, with its new office 
building and another tower still to be 
built, is one of the nation’s greatest 
business landlords—therefore, the dis- 
tinction of the new business address 
is important; (3) Also the insurance 
company is a substantial financial in- 
stitution, with the duty of investing its 
funds to the best advantage of its 
stockholders and policyholders. 

The Sheraton approach was defined 


@ PauL Cain is President of The 
Cain Organization, Inc., a public 
relations counselling firm in Dal- 
las, Texas. Mr. Cain was born in 
Oklahoma and educated at 
Kemper Military School, the Uni- 
versity of Texas and University of 
Missouri. His business background 
includes such occupations as a 
radio writer, a newspaper reporter, 
a radio producer, a sales promo- 
tion manager and an editor. He 
has been in the public relations 
field since the end of the war. Cur- 
rently he is serving as Chairman 
of the National Eligibility Com- 
mittee of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. @ 


as follows. The new hotel will be the 
most luxurious hotel in the Southwest. 
It should become so known in several 
different directions: (1) Dallasites, 
who will be influential in placing their 
visitors and various associates in the 
hotel, and who will be interested in 
using the hotel facilities for catering 
and social functions; (2) Nationwide 
and international attention was desir- 
able for the hotel so that as many 
traveling people as possible would 
know about it; (3) It was anticipated 
also that whatever favorable impres- 
sion could be created would have a 
beneficial effect on all other hotels in 
the chain throughout the nation. The 
hotel group, while desiring the gala 
entertainment and social functions 
associated with any top hotel opening, 
wished to keep the opening of this 
new hotel at an especially high level. 


4-day schedule carried out 


Through the months of preparation, 
the following 4-day schedule was 
agreed upon and carried out: 

Saturday—April 11, a press pre- 
view for the North Texas local press. 
Every editorial member of every 
newspaper, radio and TV station, and 
magazine, and the news service in 
Dallas and Forth Worth, totaling 
some 500, was invited. The object 
was simply good press relations. The 


press preview started at noon with a 
luncheon, at which the heads of both 
corporations were introduced and a 
12-minute color film on the evolution 
of the Center was shown. 

Following was an hour and a half 
period during which smartly uni- 
formed tour guides took groups 
through the office tower and the hotel, 
reassembling at 4:00 P.M. for a recep- 
tion with entertainment. 

Meanwhile, the Junior League of 
Dallas had sponsored a top-level so- 
cial event for Saturday night, and had 
sold 800 tickets at $200 per couple, 
the net proceeds to go to the South- 
western Medical Foundation Re- 
search Fund. 


Chartered flights 


On Sunday, out-of-town guests be- 
gan to arrive from all parts of the 
country. These 800-odd people, for 
the most part distinguished figures in 
finance and business, as well a hand- 
picked list of some 75 of the nation’s 
leading newsmen and women, were 
house guests in the hotel Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday. Chartered air- 
craft were brought in from both the 
East and West Coasts, and a special 
railroad car was run from Chicago. 
Both charter flights were met at 
the airport by gaily-costumed Texas 

Continued on page 14 
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MEMBERS OF THE: PRESS interview Dr. Hubertus Strughold from the 
Aviation School of Medicine, Randolph Field, San Antonio, Texas, who was 


present for the Space Age Forum of the Southwest. 


“cowgirls,” and the visitors were im- 
mediately escorted to champagne re- 
ceptions before leaving the airport. A 
helicopter was provided for the more 
adventurous to shuttle directly from 
Love Field to the heliport atop South- 
land Life Tower. The rest of the char- 
ter passengers were driven to the 
hotel by a fleet of 16 rented limou- 
sines with liveried drivers. 

Meanwhile, at 2:30 P.M. Sunday 
afternoon, a non-denominational re- 
ligious service was held in the open 
plaza between the two towers, with 
choir music and dedication prayers 
by three clergymen of different faiths. 
This religous dedication service was 
attended by approximately 2,000 
local people, who were given tours of 
the buildings until 5:00 P.M. In- 
formal entertainment was held Sun- 
day night for the resident guests. 


Final formal dedication 


The final formal dedication cere- 
mony took place Monday morning. 
The actual ribbon cutting was done by 
the wives of the head officials of the 
two sponsoring companies. 

Following was a civic luncheon in 
the Grand Ballroom of the hotel, 
jointly sponsored by the two corpo- 
rations, attended by the 500 male ho- 
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tel house guests, plus some 800 in- 
vited Dallas business leaders. A sep- 
arate luncheon was held for the ladies, 
with a style show and subsequent 
sight-seeing and shopping tours. 

Monday night was the entertain- 
ment highlight in the Sheraton por- 
tion of the program, with a ball, fea- 
turing Hawaiian entertainers and cui- 
sine, prepared especially by the chef 
of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, who 
had been brought from Honolulu 
especially for this purpose. Present 
were the 800 hotel guests, plus espe- 
cially-invited Dallasites. The Sunday 
afternoon West Coast flight had 
brought in a contingent of Hollywood 
celebrities. 

What was called the Space Age 
Forum of the Southwest was organ- 
ized and it obtained six of the nation’s 
most distinguished scientists to lecture 
on a variety of subjects on the aspect 
of man in space and the civilian fu- 
ture of the Space Age. The University 
of Texas agreed to sponsor this event 
and its president, Dr. Logan Wilson, 
was the host and moderator. This 
Forum was held on Tuesday, April 
14, with a luncheon for 600 persons. 
The Dallas Press Club was invited to 
be titular hosts, and its president pre- 
sided as master of ceremonies. 


Still another event was the dedica- 
tion of “The Green,” a hotel func- 
tion room devoted and dedicated to 
the golfing greats of Texas. 


On-the-job experience 


An interesting experiment was con- 
ducted by The Cain Organization in 
using the event to give some “on-the- 
job” experience to college students 
in public relations and journalism. 
Knowing from experience that special 
events of this magnitude require an 
immense amount of courier and leg 
work, and feeling it wasteful to devote 
executive personnel to this kind of 
duty, the public relations firm ar- 
ranged with the journalism and public 
relations departments at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Southern Methodist 
University, and Texas Womans Uni- 
versity to recommend three seniors 
from each institution, to serve as 
pressroom attaches and couriers. In- 
terest among the students ran high 
when this was announced and compe- 
tition for the nominations was report- 
ed keen by the professors involved. 

Three top senior students from 
each institution were brought in on 
April 10. They were housed on the 
campus at SMU, and given a morning 
indoctrination and briefing session. 
An afternoon was devoted to a tour 
of the physicial premises of the South- 
land Center. 

During the three-day event, they 
were on duty, subject to call by any 
member of the executive staff or any 
member of the press, with a dispatch- 
er to check them in and out as to 
destination and probable time of re- 
turn. 


Average work day 


Records indicate that the students 
worked an average of 12 hours each 
day during the three hectic days of the 
opening, and were usefully occupied 
an average of 80 per cent of the time. 
This made a total of approximately 
250 or 260 productive hours, in terms 
of liaison, message carrying, errand 
running, picture captioning, etc. 

A final chore assigned to each stu- 
dent was to write a special news re- 
lease for his home town paper. These 

Continued on page 28 
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a green thumb 
at the grassroots 


Whether it’s public relations or politics, don’t overlook 
the grassroots press. The small-town, up-state, and 
fringe-area dailies seldom get a bid to attend industrial 
or financial America’s press conferences. Most likely 
they’re not even on the list to get your company’s news 
releases. Yet they reach one-third of the 57-million 
Americans who buy a daily newspaper every day! 


Your corporate, institutional or public relations ad- 
vertising in EDITOR & PUBLISHER covers the grassroots 
press like the tent at the county fair. E&P boasts more 
than 24,000 readers, well over 6,000 paid subscribers 
among the 1,500 daily newspapers with less than 
50,000 daily circulation! It’s read and remembered by 
publishers, editors of all varieties — city, managing, 
business, auto, farm, garden — literally all departments 

. and reaches down to the deskman’‘and reporter 
level, too. 


The grassroots press is mighty close to its readers. . . 
most likely much more so than the mighty metropolitans. 


You can get as close to them, as they are to their 
readers . . . via EDITOR & PUBLISHER, America’s most 
important medium for public relations advertising. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRESS, in 


Editor & Publisher 


Times Tower+1475 Broadway New York 36, N.Y. 
Write for your copy of “Influencing the Influencers.” 
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AMBASSADORS OF ILL WILL 


By Roger D. Bonham 


@ Mrs. C. surveyed herself in the 
mirror. The image she beheld was that 
of a well-groomed woman in her early 
sixties attired in a smart navy cash- 
mere coat. Dangling from the coat 
sleeve was a price tag reading $110. 
The middle-aged saleswoman_ ex- 
claimed, “You look simply stunning 
in that coat!” 

“It is a beautiful coat,” Mrs. C. 
replied, fondly smoothing the soft 
material of a sleeve. “But I really 
hadn’t intended to pay that much for 
a coat.” She looked at her daughter 
for reassurance, and her daughter 
nodded. 

“Well, you'll find you can’t get any- 
thing decent for less than that!” the 
saleswoman snapped. Whereupon she 
withdrew—and did not return. She 
could be seen at the far end of the 
salesroom, marking merchandise. 

The mother and daughter, however, 
remained long enough to examine a 
near-at-hand rack of coats, They 
found several of the coats were of an 
acceptable style, size and quality, 
priced at a figure the older woman 
was willing to pay. 

These shoppers have just crashed 
lances with one of what I have come 
to call “Ambassadors of Ill Will.” 


(You may remember this particular 
saleswoman from the war years. She 
was the one who lifted her brows and 
inquired icily, “Why, don’t you know 
there’s a war on?”’) 

These Ambassadors are not many 
in number, it is true. Every day thou- 
sands upon tens of thousands of serv- 
ice employees go about their jobs 
serving the best interests of their cus- 
tomers and the firms which employ 
them. The customer is always right, 


“even when he is not. To them, all 


praise and good wishes. But their own 
co-workers, the Ambassadors of Ill 
Will, too often sabotage the good they 
have done. 

It is a paradox that the Ambassa- 
dors are allowed to exist, even to 
flourish. For American business men 
today employ advertising and public 
relations men to build good relations 
for them—yet at the point of sale the 
illusion may be dispelled forever, like 
a puff of smoke in a gale. And this can 
be done with a word, a sigh, a gesture. 

Take the store at which Mrs. C. 
and her daughter were shopping. It is 
one of those firms which spends thou- 
sands of dollars annually on adver- 
tising and public relations. Every 
day full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments, tastefully presented by pro- 
fessional copywriters and artists, an- 


PRONOUNCEMENTS AND PERFORMANCE 
How can businessmen combat Ambassadors of Ili Will? What can 
they do to be sure their firms’ public pronouncements square with per- 
formance? This is perhaps an individual problem; but from one outside 
public relations per se, here are some suggestions for consideration. 
1. Management can make sure its own aftitude is in the customer's 
best interests. Then make sure everyone in the organization is aware 


of that attitude. 


2. Use good judgment in choosing members of your organization. 
And develop means of reviewing their performance. 
3. Put public relations to work within your organization, as well as 


outside of it. 
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nounce the firm’s wares. From time to 
time the store participates in various 
community drives, its chief executive 
often serving in leadership capacities. 
Every year the store sponsors an art 
exhibition, and provides the prize 
money. All these services—and many 
more—help to create a favorable 
image of this particular department 
store. 

But Mrs. C. is no longer impressed. 


Many cases occur 


The case of the lady shoppers and 
the cashmere coat is a true one. But 
it is not unique; it happens, in one 
form or another, in American stores 
every day. It occurs, perhaps, at the 
very moment executives, advertising 
men, and public relations representa- 
tives are straining to create good will 
for their clients. 

This phenomenon is by no means 
limited to commercial enterprises. Be- 
ing a writer, I frequently make use of 
public libraries. There are a few Am- 
bassadors of Ill Will in libraries, too. 

Once I asked to be shown the Sun- 
day supplement issues of a local news- 
paper. I didn’t recall the exact date of 
the supplements needed, but I did 
know they were within a certain 16- 
week span. 

The librarian, with an air of being 
put upon, located the required film, 
showed me to the microfilm reader, 
inserted the roll, and disappeared 
without a word. 

The microfilm reader was situated 
awkwardly, in a small room connect- 
ing the reference room and the storage 
room. The several librarians passed 
through this room in the course of 
their duties, and finding me there, they 
did so with an air of disapproval. Per- 
haps I am oversensitive, but they 
seemed to say, “Who is this intruder? 
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RoGeER D. BonuaM, by age 3/, 
has earned a bachelor’s degree at 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity wtih a major in English 
and journalism; served as editorial 
assistant on the “Bulletin of the 
A,aerican Ceramic Society” and 
associate editor of “Ceramics 
Monthly,” both published in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and for the last five 
years has been an _ educational 
writer for the Ohio Department of 
Health, e 


What does he want—and why doesn’t 
he hurry up and leave?” 

If their intention was to get me 
through my task with dispatch, they 
succeeded. They did not make a 
friend. Nor did they help the young 
public relations man who sat at a type- 
writer upstairs batting out well-mean- 
ing copy about the library. 


The concept of public relations 


Another example: On occasions I 
have been asked to speak at seminars 
given to teach public health sanitarians 
the rudiments of writing and public 
relations. Following one of my dis- 
sertations, a participant stopped me, 
complimented me on my presentation, 
and then added: “That’s good for the 
young men to know. For myself, all I 
need is the Code book; I write a court 
order and they’d better comply!” 

Perhaps this man learned some- 
thing of the techniques I outlined that 
day. Certainly he did not comprehend 
the concept, the idea, of public rela- 
tions. 


REVIEWING employee performance 
on the job can help improve customer 
relations. 


Banks have lost no time in making 
use of advertising and public relations. 
Perhaps Stephen Leacock’s humorous 
essay “My Financial Career” served 
to forewarn them that they could 
stand some humanizing. Whatever the 
reason, banks have been quick to 
build the image of friendliness, reli- 
ability, and accommodation. 

Evidently, however, not all the 
people working in banks read their 
firm’s propaganda. After a recent 
brush with discourtesy in his bank, a 
friend of mine joins with Stephen Lea- 


cock in remarking, “When I go into- 


a bank I get rattled.” My friend wrote 
the bank management, saying in part: 

“I am prompted to make this com- 
plaint after an encounter this morning 
with a person I assume is one of your 
vice-presidents. I do not know his 
name nor would I mention it if I did. 
But in ten seconds he managed to de- 
stroy for me the friendly image which 


UNCOOPERATIVE EMPLOYEES 
do not win customers. 


in your mass media you labor so 
strenuously to create. 

“I came to your bank to obtain a 
cashier’s check. Being the first time I 
needed this service, I asked where I 
could have such a check made out. 

“After waiting some time for him to 
acknowledge me . . . he condescended 
to look up, hear my plea, and brusque- 
ly dispatched me to the proper win- 
dow. 

“A small slight, perhaps, yet he suc- 
ceeded in making me feel like an un- 
welcome intruder.” 

Then after relating a similar pre- 
vious incident, involving the same 
official, my friend continued: 

“It would seem that if you value an 
effective public relations program, 
your first concern is the personal con- 


DISCOURTESY 


destroys a 
pany’s friendly image. 


com- 


tact made on your premises. All your 
printed blurbs and electronic decla- 
mations are wasted time and money if 
you don’t live up to your promises 
when dealing directly with the cus- 
tomer.” 

To crown the matter, he concluded 
his letter with the line: 

. Perhaps eventually your good 
public relations intentions will trickle 
down to those who really make public 
relations work.” 


Business loses millions 


Aye, there’s the rub: how do you 
indoctrinate the people who do make 
public relations work—the service 
employees? It is a thorny question in- 
deed, for the problem is one of chang- 
ing human attitudes, and that is not 
easily consummated. 

Yet, because the problem is not be- 
ing met, business men are losing mil- 
lions of dollars each year to competi- 
tors; the public is disenchanted be- 
cause it feels it is being misled; and 
advertising and public relations men 
are missing a chance to gain in stature. 


Ii will still prevails 


Or to put it another way: Mrs. C. 
found an attractive coat at her price; 
and no more will she visit the store 
where she was ill used. 

And presumably, the middle-aged 
saleswoman, the Ambassador of IIl 
Will, is still trying to sell the $110 
cashmere coat. @ 
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s one of Bangkok’s most famous temples. 


SIAMESE TRIPLETS 


By Dr. E. Grant Meade 


@ A few months ago, the following 
social note appeared in Prince Prem 
Purachatra’s Bangkok Standard:, 

“Last Wednesday, the weekly In- 
formation Officers’ meeting was held 
at the Riviera Hotel. Usually this in- 
formal group meets at more conserva- 
tive public restaurants. This site was 
chosen for the convenience of public 
relations officers, and high respect- 
ability was maintained by the time of 
the meeting: mid-day.” 

“High respectability” characterizes 
public relations in Thailand. In this 
agricultural nation the rapid growth 


@ Dr. E. GRANT MEADE has been 
in Thailand since 1955, first as 
Cultural Attache and then as Dep- 
uty Director of USIS Thailand 
Before joining the United States 
Information Agency, he was Di- 
rector of Public Relations for the 
Supreme Allied Commander, At- 
lantic, one of NATO’s two senior 
military establishments. He is for- 
mer chairman of the Political Sci- 
ence Department, Haverford Col- 
lege. @ 
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of public relations since World War 
II, especially since 1955, has been due 
largely to the people’s acceptance of it, 
the political implications of Thailand’s 
international position, and the general 
nature of publications operations. 
Within a context not always easy to 
explain in occidental semantics, pub- 
lic relations in Siam has fathered three 
types of practitioner: (1) government 
man, (2) foreign official, and (3) 
private employee. Thus far, emphasis 
has been in the first and second cate- 
gories. 


The setting 


Public relations is a natural prac- 
tice in Thailand which has no heritage 
of pre-World War I press agentry or 
post-World War I propaganda ex- 
posure campaigns. The country was 
not a primary arena for the hard line 
totalitarian programs of the thirties. 
Disillusionment with Japan’s Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere is 
reconciled with the fact that wartime 
conditions gave no real opportunity 
for performance to match propaganda. 


Most important to public relations 
acceptance is the basic Siamese atti- 
tude that the best way to accomplish 
anything is by direct personal contact. 
That is how Thai conduct most of 
their business, both official and pri- 
vate. This may seem unrealistic in a 
country of 23,000,000 people, but 
there are determining elements. The 
family is the primary unit, and family 
responsibilities receive strict observ- 
ance. 

Education and religion provide ad- 
ditional strength to the personal con- 
tact system. “Merit-making” in the 
form of doing something for a friend 
is fundamental Thai Buddhist prac- 
tice. A 1957 survey among young 
Siamese elite revealed that when in- 
dividuals “want to get the real facts 
about what is going on in Thailand, 
or even about current events in other 
countries” 88.6 per cent go to friends, 
teachers or relatives. 

A final determinant is the Thai Gov- 
ernment. Rooted in an extensive hier- 
archical system and highly centralized, 
it is the largest single employer in the 
country with over 300,000 on its 
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civilian and military rosters. Up to 
75 per cent of Thai undergraduates 
desire government careers. Combining 
all these factors it is not surprising that 
Thai public relations rests on so per- 
sonal a basis yet functions with con- 
siderable ease. 


Strategic key to the South Pacific 
island nations, one of the two leading 
rice bowls of Asia, exporter of tin, rub- 
ber and teak, and a potential meat- 
market for millions of other Orientals, 
Thailand has a present importance and 
future potential of great international 
significance. Politically and culturally 
it is dominated by metropolitan Bang- 
kok. Eighty-five per cent of Siam’s 
inhabitants are in agriculture, fishing, 
mining, plantation work or forestry 
and look to the capital city for ulti- 
mate authority. 

Most public relations activity is 
directed toward the 1,200,000 people 
of Bangkok. Except for provincial 
branches, all Thailand’s institutions of 
higher learning are in Bangkok which 
has the only local telephone system 
and mail service with any degree of 
reliability as compared to Western 
standards. Both TV stations and 40 
of the 54 radio stations are in Bang- 
kok. The number of daily and weekly 
newspapers in Thai, Chinese and Eng- 
lish shifts with the local political situa- 
tion. Presently there are 34 dailies in 
the three languages with an estimated 
combined national readership of more 


BANGKOK—A typical street scene. 


than a million. Twenty-five of these 
have more than 95 per cent of the 
readership and are published in Bang- 
kok, as are the great majority of week- 
lies (48) and monthlies (30). 


The practitioners 


Government public relations is or- 
ganized into a Public Relations De- 
partment, whose director-general, an 
army lieutenant general, reports di- 
rectly to the prime minister. Each min- 
istry, a number of large departments 
within ministries, and independent 
establishments maintain public rela- 
tions offices, while an information of- 


A ROYAL BARGE participates in a Buddhist festival on the Chao Phya 


River. Wat Aroon in the background. 
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ficer is on the staff of each of the 71 
provincial governors. The military 
plays a leading role in Thai politics, 
and the senior military public rela- 
tions shop is headed by an army colo- 
nel as part of the Defense General 
Staff. In addition, public relations of- 
fices representing the army, navy and 
air force are located at the Ministry of 
Defence. There are 592 persons in the 
government with assigned public rela- 
tions responsibilities of some descrip- 
tion. 

On the foreign side, Bangkok is one 
of the leading propaganda arenas in 
Asia. The city is central headquarters 
for SEATO and ECAFE and regional 
headquarters for UN activities. For- 
eign national public relations is con- 
ducted by Austria, Australia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, France, Germany, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, Nation- 
alist China, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Soviet Union, Vietnam, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom and United States. The flavor is 
highly international. All told there are 
over 350 persons employed in some 
sort of official foreign public relations. 
Many of these are Thai. 

Professional public relations is con- 
fined largely to old companies, air 
lines and one or two other establish- 
ments. Even here there are only a 
handful of full-time practitioners. In 
several cases public relations is a col- 
lateral responsibility of the com- 

Continued on page 20 
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pany manager or his assistant, or is a 
general staff function. There are no 
public relations counselors, although 
some advertising companies offer 
counseling services. . 


The operations 


Eight divisions of the Public Rela- 
tions Department carry out routine 
government public relations. They is- 
sue daily news bulletins in Thai and 
English, provide spot news for media 
outlets; maintain liaison with all pub- 
lic relations establishments and media 
associations; arrange press confer- 
ences and tours; operate research, 
clipping and monitoring services; con- 
duct home and overseas broadcasting 
in four languages; prepare and issue 
publications and tourist materials, and 
offer still and motion picture services. 

Other civil governmental public re- 
lations is casual. Provincial officials do 
little more than service information 
desks, and handle inquiries. Minis- 
terial public relations officers perform 
similar functions, and also write press 
releases and speeches. The Ministry 
of Education’s program includes oper- 
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THE GRAND PALACE is framed by the dragon’s head on the royal barge. 


ating a radio station. The Defense 
General Staff public relations office is 
charged with advising on military pub- 
lic relations policy, informing the pub- 
lic on military matters and conducting 
psychological warfare and anti-com- 
munist activities. 


Few have professional savvy 


If organization were matched by 
know-how and budget, the govern- 
ment set-up would be impressive, but 
only a few Thai men and women have 
professional public relations savvy. 
These would do credit anywhere, but 
their colleagues are untrained. 

Public relations is taught at the two 
universities and at the in-service train- 
ing given top civil and military offi- 
cials by the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. The Public Relations De- 
partment’s school, which is scheduled 
for 1959 opening, will train govern- 
ment specialists “to plan, supervise, 
and participate in the preparation of 
information through available com- 
munications media . . . and to pro- 
mote public relations activities.”” USIS 
Bangkok is assisting in this endeavor 


which will cover public relations pol- 
icy and operations; oral communica- 
tions; all media utilization; public 
opinion; citizenship, history and gov- 
ernment; psychological warfare, and 
mob psychology. 

Some foreign nations have full-time 
public relations offices or programs, 
but all distribute printed material and 
conduct a cultural program of sorts, 
including speeches by visiting digni- 
taries, artistic performances and edu- 
cational assistance. Some half-dozen 
have libraries, information or cultural 
centers, and most programs include 
a press service, publication distribu- 
tion, film showings and exhibits. 

Australian, American, British. 
French and German officials teach at 
the university level. Exchange-of-per- 
sons programs of varying size are con- 
ducted and considerable facilitative 
assistance is given those wishing to 
study abroad. There are more than 
2000 Thai students overseas. 

There are indications that private 
public relations will increase consid- 
erably in connection with the govern- 
ment’s program to attract additional 
foreign capital. The Minister of Indus- 
try, who heads this program, is no 
stranger to public relations. A lawyer 
and former ambassador, he directed a 
nationwide anti-communist indoctri- 
nation program in 1954-56 to stave off 
the red threat posed by the Indo-China 
imbroglio. Along with Thai leaders, 
the air lines and major commercial 
interests, he shares the conviction that 
Siam has only scratched its tourist 
potential. Private and public efforts 
are now being closely coordinated to 
this direction. 

It appears that public relations in 
Thailand will remain the province of 
government man, foreign official and 
private practitioner for an indefinite 
period. All have made contributions 
to the expanding Siamese political, 
social and economic pattern; all have 
contributions left to make. Since it is 
inconceivable that Thai concepts of 
personal contact values will substan- 
tially change, one suspects that, after 
a sufficient exposure to Western tech- 
niques, Siamese will develop a modern 
brand of public relations compatible 
to their own context and worthy of 
adoption elsewhere. @ 
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How to put in a full day’s work 
before breakfast 


Quaker Oats has to get its work 
in before breakfast or it’s too 
late. So Ad Director, Robert 
Macdonald, developed a philos- 
ophy anyone can use—“Do it 
now! Doit yesterday! But don’t 
put it off until tomorrow!” 


It’s a formula that looks to the 
future and, for that reason, 
leads very naturally into selling 
more than just product. 


Develop a personality. 


Mr. Macdonald feels that in- 
corporating public interest 
messages in product advertis- 
ing is an excellent way to pre- 
pare today for tomorrow. 


“It helps develop a friendly, 
likeable corporate personality,” 
he says. “And this is just as 
important as building a favor- 
able franchise for consumer 
product. A favorable corporate 
image makes it easier to get 
credit in financial circles, to 
attract reliable personnel and 
makes our own shareholders 
and employees feel that their 
company is unselfishly inter- 
ested in the nation’s welfare.” 
“And,” adds Mr. Macdonald, 
“do it now, or it will be more 
difficult later.” 


What was done? 


Mr. Macdonald asked his top 
management to get behind the 
Advertising Council . . . to in- 
corporate Council public serv- 
ice projects in all advertising of 
Quaker Oats products. 
Figures from October ’56 
through January 59 show how 
massive the program has been. 
Newspaper circulation carrying 
Quaker Oats ads in support of 
Council causes was 130,585,940; 
magazine circulation, 244,713,- 
016; home impressions on TV 
and radio were 259,357,600 on 
network programs alone. 


You can benefit, too. 


You can help your company 
build a more favorable corpo- 
rate image. Include Advertising 
Council drop-ins in your regu- 
lar advertising; use a Council 
advertisement instead of ““Com- 
pliments of a Friend” in your 
yearbook advertising; see that 
Council campaign posters are 
on bulletin boards in all your 
offices and plants. 


The advertising materials—re- 
production proofs, newspaper 
proofs and mats, posters, copy 
for radio and TV spots, etc.— 
are free. The current campaigns 
are: 


Aid to Higher Education 
Better Mental Health 
Better Schools 

Crusade for Freedom* 
Forest Fire Prevention 
Red Cross* 

Register, Contribute, Vote* 
Religion in American Life 
Religious Overseas Aid 
Stop Accidents 

United Fund Campaigns* 
United Nations* 

U. S. Savings Bonds 


*Not year-round campaigns 


For more information send in 
the coupon below, or call the 
Advertising Council branch 
office nearest you. Branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC., 

25 West 45th Street, «sine 
New York 36, New York 

Please tell me how to tie - 4 
in with the Council. <a 
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getting 100% attention? 


Expertly produced mo- 
tion pictures interest the 
public — reach people — 
ge? put your ideas on film... 
w"io13, Warning: select an ex- 
perienced producer. 


Atlas Film Copeoration 


Oak Park, Ill. © Chicago Phone: AUstin 7-8620 
Washington @ Chicago @ Hollywood 


YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 
285th Dividend 
a Share 


On May 28, 1959, 
dividend No. 285 of 
thirty-seven and 

one-half cents per 
share was declared 
by the Board of 
Directors out of past 
earnings, payable 
on July 1, 1959, 

to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business June 12, 1959. 


WILLIAM H. MATHERS 


Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MF. co. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


Manufacturer of — 
Locks & Hardware products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 


BACON KNOWS 


MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 

accuracy. 
* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
w Business Uses Clipping 


‘BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
. WA bash 2-8419 
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Books in Review 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
by Doyle Bortner. Simmons-Boardman 
Books, New York. 


Reviewed by Raymond Miller 
Public Relations Research Associates, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


e PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS is an important rung in 
the ladder of better community pub- 
lic relations. This type of practical 
approach to the public relations prob- 
lems and projects of a_ particular 
group of professional people is need- 
ed not only by the grade school 
teachers to whom this volume is 
dedicated, but by lawyers, doctors, 
the clergy, salesmen, farmers and 
many other groups that make up the 
mosaic that is America. 

The author emphasizes that the aim 
of good public relations is two-fold; 
to learn from and to teach to the vari- 
ous publics, and he points out that 
this is of particular importance in the 
public school. The grade school 
teacher is the vital contact between 
the school and the community, with 
the pupil serving as the “electric cur- 
rent.” The parent is the contact at the 
other end of the circuit. Unless 
“Johnnie” and “Mary” understand 
what the school is doing, there is lit- 
tle hope that the parents will under- 
stand. They will be swayed by the 
child rather than by reports and pam- 
phlets from the school authorities. 

Professor Bortner is to be com- 
mended for his down-to-earth ap- 
proach to the public relations proc- 
esses needed for constant communi- 
cation between the school and the 
other parts of the community. He 
searches for common avenues of in- 
terest between the school and the 
press, the church, the parent-teacher 
associations, the business community, 
and other groups, and comes up with 
some very practical suggestions for 
keeping such avenues clear for traffic, 
without detours. 


He emphasizes that public relations 
is not a complicated nor austere regi- 
mented process, but rather an every- 
day common sense approach to fast- 
changing situations. His clear division 
of authority and responsibility be- 
tween the teacher and the principal 
is a masterpiece in pedagogical liter- 
ature, aside from its public relations 
value. The book is equally vatuable 
as a working manual for the teacher 
with eight grades and a one-room 
school and for the administrator with 
hundreds of grade and specialized 
teachers under his supervision. 

Professor Bortner points out, basi- 
cally, that the school is a part of the 
community and the community a part 
of the school—Siamese twins that 
cannot be separated—and that public 
relations is the artery that serves them 
both. If this “artery” becomes hard- 
ened, both the school and the com- 
munity will suffer and ultimately die. 
The public school is typically Ameri- 
can and if it is destroyed community 
life as we now know it will also dis- 
appear from the scene. 

The Bibliography by Chapters is 
excellent, as is the use of blank pages 
at the end of the book for student 
notes. The wide margins throughout 
the book can also be utilized for ad- 
ditional references by the reader. The 
only sour note this reviewer found 
was in its jacket—he feels it is like 
a beautiful bride dressed in a flour 
sack, and that the book deserves a 
better cover. 

While this reviewer is not now en- 
gaged in elementary school work, one 
of his first positions was that of prin- 
cipal of a four-teacher school. He was 
also a local school trustee for many 
years and more recently has served 
as a member of the Centennial Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association. From the basis of these 
experiences and others he recom- 
mends this volume as a needed work- 
ing tool for teachers, principals, trus- 
tees and community leaders such as 
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Directors of local Farm Bureaus, 
Masters of Granges, Presidents of 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis or Ruritan 
Clubs, executives of Chambers of 
Commerce, leaders of labor organiza- 
tions, and many others. ¢ 


GLOSSARY OF PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
TERMS. Society for Advancement of 
Management, New York, 1959. 40 pp. 
$2.00. 


e Three hundred of the most-used 
terms in personnel and industrial rela- 
tions are defined by a group of lead- 
ing authorities in both fields. An out- 
growth of five years of research, the 
booklet is designed to cut down mis- 
understandings, litigations and waste 
of time in management-labor com- 
munications. A useful tool for anyone 
involved in management-labor rela- 
tions. 


WHO'S WHO IN PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Edited by Robert Barbour. PR Publish- 
ing Co., Meridan, N.H. 315 pp. $22.50. 


© Who's Who in Public Relations is 
a hard-bound directory which lists 
public relations practitioners from 36 
countries including the United States. 
Compiled by an editorial board, it 
has a total of 315 pages of listings, 
many of which contain biographical 
information over and above the cus- 
tomary name and title, company and 
address. Its contents, according to an 
editorial note, will be updated from 
time to time and new supplements 
issued. @ 


THE STATUS SEEKERS, by Vance Pack- 
ard. David McKay Company, Inc., New 
York. 376 pp. $4.50. 


© The Status Seekers investigates 
what’s happening in the classless so- 
ciety that is supposed to exist today 
in America. The author points out 
what forces are at work to heighten 
barriers among Americans and cre- 
ate a new—distinct and rigid—sys- 
tem in this country. 

By seeking status, millions of 
Americans are creating the very bar- 
riers that help intensify social stratifi- 
cation (or classes). The two main 
groups, or classes, labeled by Mr. 


UP IN ARMS... 


about poor quality and inaccuracies 


in your printed material? Then call Pandick Press. 


Pandick Press, Ine. 


22 THAMES ST.. NEW YORK WORTH 4-2900 


71 CLINTON ST... NEWARK MARKET 3-4994 


701 SAN JACINTO BLDG. HOUSTON CAPITOL 5-3972 


LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 


Packard as “The Diploma Elite” and 
“The Supporting Classes,” in turn 
have their own subdivisions. The for- 
mer group he divides into “The Real 
Upper Class” and “The Semi-Upper 
Class”; the latter into “The Limited 
Success Class,” “The Working Class” 
and “The Real Lower Class.” 

A person’s job, his home, the 
church he attends, his political party 
preference, the books he reads, the 
furniture he owns, his food prefer- 
ences, his social behavior, his school 
and his club—all these things, ac- 
cording to Mr. Packard, can place 


him in one of the five aforementioned 
classes. 

Like The Hidden Persuaders, this 
volume has a tendency to deal with 
generalities rather than specifics. Mr. 
Packard seems to single out obscure 
facts and concentrate on them instead 
of the over-all picture. 

Certainly Mr. Packard’s style of 
writing is deft enough to hold his 
reader’s attention right to the end of 
the book; however, it is altogether 
possible that some readers may ex- 
perience a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment after finishing the last page. @ 
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The Public and Paul Revere 


By Gladys Swift 

@ In the Pennsylvania Division of the 
American Cancer Society one of the 
big challenges for the latest annual 
Crusade, held in April, was to get peo- 
ple out of the talking stage and into 
the “do something” stage. The second 
challenge was that our 64 County 
Units which make up the Division are 
occasionally prone to declare any 
time of the year other than April, Can- 


cer Control Month, to conduct their - 


Crusade. 

For example, last year we wrote 
press releases for use when the Cru- 
sade fell late in April beginning, “Now 
that the snows have gone from 
County, the educational and fund- 
raising Crusade of the American Can- 
cer Society will be conducted. .. .” 
Little did we know how these words 
would be used against us when one 
County ran its campaign on July 22! 


Giapys Swirt is Director of 
Public Information for the Penn- 
sylvania Division of the American 
Cancer Society. Born in New 
Eagle, Pennsylvania she was edu- 
cated at Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio and received her 
B.A. Degree in English and Drama 
from Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. She was employed 
by the “Reader's Digest” as a Busi- 
ness Correspondent. 

From there she became Assist- 
ant to the Director of Public Re- 
lations for the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Rehabilitation, Harrisburg, 
Pa. She spent three years as Ad- 
vertising Manager and Industrial 
Sales Assistant for AMP, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa. She spent five 
years as a Radio News Editor and 
three years at WTPA-TV, Harris- 
burg. @ 
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CARTOON “PAUL REVERE” was 
donated to the drive by a commercial 
artist. 


The challenge of the 1959 Crusade, 
public relations-wise, was twofold— 
health education, and better coordina- 
tion and organization. We came up 
with an idea originated on a certain 
night in 1775—a warning ride across 
our state. The “Paul Revere” would 
be a patient who had been cured of 
cancer, and his warning would be the 
theme of the Crusade nationally 
“Guard Your Family—Fight Cancer 
with a Checkup and a Check to the 
American Cancer Society.” 


Selection of ‘‘Paul Revere”’ 


The selection of the “Paul Revere” 
person was made from a list of sug- 
gested cured cancer patients which 
our Units submitted. One of these 
also came from Lebanon County, a 
troublesome spot for publicity on un- 
proven and medically unauthorized 
drugs being promoted as cancer cures. 
Our “Paul Revere” appeared in the 
form of Victor H. Wiest of Lebanon 
County, a sales representative for 24 
years for the Armstrong Cork Co. 

Meanwhile the Units were alerted 
to the statewide “ride” and were en- 
couraged to hold their one-night Cru- 
sade on dates immediately following 
the landing of “Paul Revere” in their 
areas. 


The Harsco Corporation, a Har- 
risburg steel company, offered its 
plane for “Paul Revere’s” trip, and 
the company pilot, James Richards 
agreed to fly it. A non-profit agency 
is always faced with the problem of 
having no money to spend on promo- 
tion, and yet it has to compete for 
public attention with multi-thousand 
dollar promotion budgets. Needless to 
say, we were, and are, deeply grateful 
for the use of the plane. 


Build-up for the ride 


The build-up for the ride was han- 
died through special stickers of “Paul 
Revere” which could be pasted on 
standard posters purchased at cost 
from the National American Cancer 
Society Office. Inserts for menus, bank 
statements, laundry packages, etc., 
were developed on the “Paul Revere” 
theme. Tiny stickers for regular mail- 
ing envelopes carried the “Paul Re- 
vere” insignia as did training pieces 
for the volunteers and a mass distribu- 
tion piece which was put into each of 
the 2 million homes visited by ACS 
volunteers in Pennsylvania. Art work 
for the promotional pieces, including 
rough, final, and the mechanicals for 
all printed matter and a series of slides 
giving the Crusade slogan illustrated 
with a cartoon “Paul Revere,” was 
donated by Tom Zidik, a commercial 
artist who had had cancer in his family. 

Kicking off the National American 
Cancer Society Crusade and Pennsyl- 
vania’s “Paul Revere” was the 2nd 
Annual Cured Cancer Congress held 
in Washington, D.C. on March 31. 
During the Congress national pub- 
licity promoted the fact that cancer 
can be cured. In the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Division, “Paul Revere” 
Wiest is the living proof of this fact. 
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A special little “hoke” such as his 
taking a Lebanon bologna, originated 
and produced in his own home Coun- 
ty, his appearance with the National 
Park Police trying out one of their 
horses as “Paul Revere,” all added to 
the general ahead-of-time interest. 


“Pau!” gets rolling 


To get “Paul” rolling in Pennsyl- 
vania, arrangements were made by 
Major General Henry K. Fluck to 
have a helicopter pick him up after a 
parade in his home town. The “Chop- 
per” flew him from Lebanon to the 
steps of Pennsylvania’s Capitol where 
Governor David Lawrence met and 
greeted Wiest as he stepped from the 
helicapter. “Paul Revere” gave his 
warning, and in addition presented to 
the Governor the newly revised flag 
to be flown over the Capitol on July 
5 as a sign that the 1959 Crusade has 
been completed successfully. 

The helicopter then landed “Re- 
vere” at the airport, from which the 
“Daylight Ride of Paul Revere” 
around Pennsylvania began. At each 
of the stops set up in the itinerary, 
several surrounding counties were in- 
vited to send motorcades to meet and 
greet Paul Revere, and receive their 
new flags. A volunteer coordinator 
was set up in each location. His job 
was to arrange for photographers, tape 
recordings and TV coverage for each 
group coming in to see Paul Revere. 
In addition, he arranged for special 
parades and banquets for his own 
county. Each coordinator had been 
given a check sheet of details to look 
after and a supply of pre-coming re- 
leases and glossies. On-the-spot, fill-in 
releases were handed to him and the 
press corps at each landing. 

Across the state, mayors, cured 
cancer patients, chairmen of the drive 
for the Society and thousands of vol- 
unteers turned out. As can be expected 
in a voluntary agency, some stops 
were full of people, bands, etc., others 
were sparsely populated with subjects 
for picture taking, and those to take 
the pictures. TV, radio and newspa- 
pers had been given material especial- 
ly produced in advance, and they were 
most cooperative. 

In mid-April, however, running a 
program like this is a calculated risk 


PHOTO COURTESY AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


STEPS OF PENNSYLVANIA’S CAPITOL: Victor H. Wiest (left) as “Paul 
Revere” with David L. Lawrence (right), Governor of Pennsylvania. 


as far as weather goes, and we gam- 
bled all the way. Spending the second 
night in the heart of the Allegheny 
mountains, having covered better than 
two thirds of the County Units, the un- 
manageable occurred. A cold front, 
and a high pressure area met creating 
fog and low lying clouds which caused 
delays and cancellations. As it be- 
came necessary to cancel each of the 
four final stops we had planned, we 
issued the story—allegedly backed by 
history—which stated the original 
Paul Revere’s Ride was cut short be- 
cause he was caught by the British. It 
was supposedly completed by a Sam 
Prescott. As we cancelled, we issued 
the story that like the original Paul 
Revere’s, this “ride” had ended. We 
said “Victor H. Wiest, ‘Paul Revere’ 
has asked every cured cancer patient 
in the state to carry on the ride, just 
as Sam Prescott did in days of old.” 
To these fellow cancer cures, Wiest 
gave the challenge of proving the mes- 


sage that cancer can be cured. 

The last day, because of the 
weather, was disappointing not only to 
the participants in the flight but also 
to the thousands of volunteers who 
were waiting to greet the ship that 
never came in. However, one re- 
warding note was sounded when 
the Navion after trying and trying 
under Pilot Richards’ direction to get 
through the mountains, finally settled 
down on a tiny grass airstrip in Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania. As we climbed 
out of the plane, the lady caretaker of 
the field came out, took one look at 
Mr. Wiest and said “You are the Paul 
Revere that’s flying the state for the 
cancer crusade!” 


Actual results can’t be measured 


The actual results in terms of lives 
saved can never be measured. All of 
us involved hope that somewhere 
along the line someone did say “I have 

Continued on page 26 
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Public Relations 


If you would like a speaker on 
“What is Public Relations?” to talk 
before any group in your company 
—or to any civic group in your 
community — call us. We will be 
glad to provide a qualified man 
from within or without our organi- 
zation. Our primary interest is to 
promote a better understanding of 
the importance and value of public 
relations. 


MOVING? 


Be sure to send us your new address and zone number 
so you won't miss a single issue. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
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the danger signal, I’ve known it a 
long time. Mr. Wiest survived cancer 
by handling it early. I'll do something 
about it.” 


Enormous publicity 


If this happened even once because 
of the enormous publicity about Mr. 
Wiest’s speeches, his cancer, his cure 
and his warning, then the less than 
$500 expended on the whole project 
was well worth it. 

We feel that the living publicity at 
this cost was a great economy when 
you amortize it over 64 Counties and 
the 515 newspapers, radio and TV 
stations in the Division. 


Reasons for success 


However the success of the cam- 
paign can be attributed to: (1) the 
cooperation of photographers and 
photographic print makers who 
worked at cost; (2) the volunteers 
who stuffed envelopes, folded flags 
and did the myriad of jobs necessary 
to the success of the project; (3) the 
Harsco Corporation for use of their 
plane; and, (4) Jim Richards, a vol- 
unteer who worked hard as a pilot, 
and in many other capacities to make 
the project a success. Most of all, there 
is one volunteer who feared flying but 
agreed to the flight, and who probably 
preferred the quietude of his life in 
Lebanon, but volunteered to tell his 
story and to appear in his Paul Revere 
suit to arouse Pennsylvanians—that’s 
Vic Wiest. 

If there is a public relations moral 
to be drawn, it’s that, in our opinion, 
people who work for something be- 
cause they believe in it and want to 
help, are practicing good public rela- 
tions. Their belief made a success of 
the “Daylight Ride of Paul Re- 
vere.” @ 


ON GENIUSES 


“There are geniuses in trade 
as well as in war, or state, or 
letters; and the reason why this 
or that man is fortunate is not to 
be told. It lies in the man; that 
is all anybody can tell you about 
it.” 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Essay on Character 
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THE LIBRARIAN'S ROLE 
IN A PUBLIC RELATIONS ORGANIZATION 


By Elizabeth Casellas 


@ In the field of public relations, hav- 
ing quick access to information cover- 
ing a broad variety of subjects is as im- 
portant to the public relations practi- 
tioner as any other tool of his craft. 

Questions arise daily, ranging from 
ordinary requests concerning names 
of editors and statistical data to the 
more bizarre type such as: “How do 
octopuses reproduce?” It is the pri- 
mary duty of the librarian in a public 
relations organization to collect, or- 
ganize, and make available this in- 
formation to the public relations staffs 
she serves. 

The library of Communications 
Counselors, Inc. was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1957. It consists not only of 
books, but also clippings, brochures, 
government publications, all available 
bibliography in the public relations 
field, and a collection of employee 
house organs and stockholder annual 
reports issued by a wide range of or- 
ganizations. 

As an institutional member of the 
Special Libraries Association, we have 
contact with some 600 special libraries 


@ ELIZABETH CASELLAS is librarian 
of Communications Counselors, 
Inc., New York, and has served in 
this capacity since the library was 
first organized. Before coming to 
CCI, Mrs. Casellas was Assistant 
Librarian at J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
and Research Librarian at Monroe 
F.. Dreher, Inc. 

Her academic studies include an 
M.A. Degree and preliminary 
studies toward a Ph.D. degree at 
Columbia University and foreign 
study at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
France, @ 


in the New York area. All librarians 
in this association exchange informa- 
tion on a cooperative basis. 


Every facet of public relations 


The most important characteristic 
of our library is that every facet of 
public relations is catalogued for 
ready reference. For example: there 
are 40 catalogue cards on one book 
alone. Thus it is possible within two or 
three minutes to determine just about 
all materials the library has on em- 
ployee relations, plant tours, com- 
munity relations, and so on. This may 
range from one or two pages within a 
volume to a number of volumes, clip- 
pings and pamphlets. 

Books in fields other than public 
relations are catalogued in less detail. 
As material becomes more generally 
available on a given subject, the need 
for indexing fragments of information 
will not be necessary. 

Although the Dewey Decimal sys- 
tem of cataloguing is used, our library 
has gone further and created its own 
authority list. Dewey uses the term 
“public relations” to cover all phases 
of the profession. This has been found 
to be inadequate for detailed sub- 
divisions since there are now in our 
files 75 subject headings within the 
field. To the non-librarian this means 
simply that we have arrived at definite 
terms to cover certain aspects of pub- 
lic relations. 

For example: some practitioners 
(and writers) refer to “financial pub- 
lic relations” by that term; others use 
“shareholder relations”; while still 
others use “stockholder relations.” In 
order that all material on that subject 
be grouped together, we utilize the 
broader term “financial public rela- 
tions.” 


Information provided by our li- 
brary usually is requested specifically, 
but the library initiates several other 
informational services on its own. 
Brief abstracts of major articles on 
public relations in the United States 
and occasionally in France and Eng- 
land are published by the library. 
These are distributed not only to mem- 
bers of our firm’s staff, but to other 
interested persons who from time to 
time have been of service to the li- 
brary. 

A specific request for information 
sometimes starts a chain reaction. A 
routine request for two magazines, 
“Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist” and 
“Nucleonics,” prompted the library 
to obtain a small dictionary of atomic 
terms defined for the layman. It 
proved so helpful that several more 
copies were ordered and distributed to 
staff members who had seen the orig- 
inal copy and wanted one of their own. 
No cost was involved since the dic- 
tionaries were complimentary from the 
Esso Research and Engineering Com- 
pany. 

Information provided is often more 
extensive because it is the trained li- 
brarian’s business to know sources of 
material of which the non-librarian is 
unaware. Recently, our library re- 
ceived a request for a list of all sci- 
entific meetings plus locations and 
dates of the meetings, for an account 
director engaged in arranging speak- 
ing engagements for one of his client- 
technicians. The account director and 
his assistant earlier had by-passed the 
library. Their hunt had been unavail- 
ing. Then they called the library. We 
contacted the science-technology sec- 
tion at the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation Convention in Boston and 

Continued on page 28 
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learned ot a new publication listing 
exactly the information needed. The 
price was only $2.00 per year. 


Saves time and money 


In this and other ways, the librarian 
saves a public relations organization 
time and money. One of the principal 
savings comes through elimination of 
duplication of materials. By housing 
books, pamphlets and magazines in a 
central location, it is possible for one 
book or one subscription to serve a 
number of people. 


smart idea: 


Let us publish a book for your client. Serv- 
ice includes noted magazine writer, produc- 
tion, promotion, distribution. Get details 
and sample book. Write Seth Richards, 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


Reach... 


every radio and TV station in the coun- 
try with your releases for less than the 


ported. Write for complete information. 


AIR LINES—10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


cost of postage. Use of your releases re- | 


The Clipping Report— 
Without Clippings 
Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 
LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
AND AD MEN 


WITH MAILING LIST HEADACHES! 
We will tailor-make your mailing 
lists . . . keep them clean... doa 
better job than you can do... and 
at no more cost than you now are 
paying. 

Call, write or wire your problem 
and let us outline our answer... 
without obligation. 


OUTLOOK SERVICES, INC. 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
GR 3-7945 
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In a large public relations firm or 
company department, interests are 
quite diverse. There is demand for 
up-to-the-minute information about 
business papers, including trade, in- 
dustrial, institutional and professional 
publications. The frequent and some- 
times urgent requests for a sample 
copy of an obscure publication have 
necessitated the careful organization 
of these materials to save our firm and 
its clients time and money. Our library 
has a file of more than 100 periodicals 
plus numerous sample copies in all 
fields. All are indexed by title and 
market classification. 


Member of staff 

The librarian can best serve a pub- 
lic relations firm when she is a mem- 
ber of the executive staff, when she 
can attend staff meetings and know 
what is needed by management to 
serve present and potential clients. In 
addition, the librarian must be free to 
obtain the materials she feels are 
necessary and assume the responsibil- 
ity of managing the library. 

Management is realizing more and 
more the need for a librarian in a large 
public relations structure. The libra- 
rian in turn, must accept the responsi- 
bility for being constantly aware of 
developments in the public rela- 
tions field and making these develop- 
ments known to the organization she 
serves, @ 


THE GREAT AWAKENER... 


‘Public relations has been the great 
awakener of the corporate con- 
science, the great exponent of the 
idea that corporations should be 
aware of themselves, just as their 
publics are aware of them. 


“It is striking, for example, how 
public relations techniques have 
been adapted to advertising in re- 
cent years in the efforts to delineate 
the corporate image. 


‘Before that could be done, how- 
ever, there had to be some justifi- 
cation for the corporation to be fa- 
vorably reflected. That justification 
has in large part been in the prov- 
ince of public relations men."’ 


—ROY E. LARSEN, President, Time, 
Inc. before the Public Relations 
Society of America’s 11th Na- 
tional Conference, New York, 
November 5, 1958 


Southland 
Opening 
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news releases were graded for the in- 
formation of the students and then re- 
leased with a photograph of each 
student, taken in action during the 
occasion, to the various home town 
newspapers. 

The students were exposed first- 
hand to a major public relations event 
involving all media and very intensive 
planning, and had the opportunity of 
working with a corps of professionals 
in the execution of the job. They were 
enabled to take back with them copies 
of all materials, and were compen- 
sated on a liberal per diem basis, plus 
all their expenses. Each student ex- 
pressed himself as feeling that the 
event had been highly instructive as 
well as an exciting experience. 

As for some of the results of the 
entire event, a check of the Western 
Union facilities showed that 16,000 
words were filed for newspapers in the 
U.S. and Hawaii during the period by 
Western Union, as well as a massive 
amount of material which was mailed 
by the press room facilities for the 
visiting news people, and moved on 
the wire services. 

Some 75 visiting newsmen from all 
parts of the country, representing 
magazines, newspapers, radio and 
television registered in the press room. 

Several live radio pickups were 
done by Monitor, and a 15-minute 
segment of the Dave Garroway show 
was originated from the Southland 
Life Tower heliport and Southland 
Plaza on Monday morning, April 13. 
The dedication ceremonies were also 
televised live over WFAA-TV, and 
major events were liberally covered 
both by network TV cameramen and 
local news shows. The consensus of 
the sponsoring corporations was that 
the entire event moved smoothly, 
from the standpoint of visitors, spec- 
tators, and the guests. From behind 
the scenes, in the words of one of the 
executives “We had to put out a thou- 
sand brush fires, but none of them 
became serious.” @ 
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HAVE A STORY TO TELL...? 


OR SOMETHING TO SELL...? 
TO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVES? 


Ss a Sales Tool with 
LIGHT 


COLOR 
DIMENSION 


You are invited to exhibit at the 12th National PRSA Conference to be held 
at the Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, November 4, 5, 6, 1959. 


At this Conference your hard-to-see prospects will be right on hand coming 
to you for information. At this Conference many of your customers from all 
parts of the country can look you up. YOU’II save time and you'll save money. 
When you exhibit at this 12th National PRSA Conference, competent buyers 
will welcome a chance to meet and talk with you. 


A limited number of booths are still available, but you are urged to act now 
in order to get choicest locations. For full information, call Gus Lewander, 


Exhibits Manager, at PRSA Headquarters (PLaza 1-1940), or fill out coupon 
below. 


Gus Lewander, Exhibits Manager 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on booths available for the 12th National 


PRSA Conference, Miami Beach, Florida: 


TITLE 
ADDRESS 

ZONE STATE 
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pi Lady Manhott dverti prepared by Daniel & Charles, Inc. 


. . . Stimulated consumer and retailer demand in the best stores 


“Our consistent New Yorker advertising campaign emphatically 


. .. opened new avenues of distribution . . . built the proper brand image.” 


THE 
/ 
General Manager, Lady Manhattan NEW YORKER 


MAGAZINE 
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